THE ADMINISTRATION

terers) operate without ministerial control. The General and Special
Commissioners for Income Tax are associated with the Board of Inland
Revenue but are uncontrolled except by the Law Courts. Trinity
House, the Pharmaceutical Society, the Law Society, and some other
professional bodies, exercise statutory functions in association with
departments. The Royal Fine Arts Commission and the Royal Fine
Arts Commission for Scotland are advisory bodies only.

None of these, except the Exchequer and Audit Department, is part
of the normal administrative system. They are, so to speak, administra-
tive 'outposts'. Some of them exhibit that distinction which is sought
to be drawn (with necessarily increasing difficulty) between administra-
tive and judicial authorities. For, even if a theoretical distinction can be
drawn, every court necessarily possesses an administrative machine,
and experience has shown that that machine needs control by the general
administrative authorities if it is not to become inefficient and even,
possibly, corrupt.1 What is clear, in any case, is that the commonly
accepted statement that a minister is responsible for every administra-
tive act must be taken subject to numerous and important qualifications.

1 Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1914), Sixth Report, Minutes of Evidence,
pp. 71-2; Epitome of the Reports from the Select Committee of Public Accounts (1926),
pp. 315-16.
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